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NOTICE OF MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Monday, November 9, 1992; 8:00 p.jn. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium, 

680 Plains Rd, W., Burlingtion, 

"Namibia: An Africa n Journe y from D esert to W a terhole". 

Alan Ernst 

The south west African country of Namibia, where the sun shines every day 
and some areas receive rain only once a year, nevertheless features a wealth of 
plants and animals. Our speaker takes us from the Namib desert to the world 
famous waterhole in Etosha National Park. 

********** 

Monday, Deceimber 14, 1992; 8:00 p.m. 

"The Ecology of James Bay", 

Dr. Paul Prevett 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium, 

680 Plains Rd. W,, Burlington. 

Reminder: Bring your mugs to the monthly seetings-disposable cups not available. 

***** **** 

Monday, November 16; 7:30 p.m. 

BIRD STUDY GROUP 

Location: RBC Nature Centre, Arboretum, Old Guelph Rd., Dundas 

This is an informal but interesting meeting featuring a discussion of recent bird 
sightings, an identification session, and a workshop, film or set of slides about 
some aspect of birds. If you're a beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you're an expert birder, come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. This month will feature: 

-David flgro -how to age and sex common birds, 

-Paul Rose -identifying Meadow Larks, 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan (519) 622-4709 


* * A A A A A A A A A 
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NOTICE OF UPCOMING FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday. November 1 

FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual event attempts to survey 
the bird life present throughout the 
Hamilton Study Area during late fall. 
In order to get good coverage of the 
area, more birders are needed. 
Participate as an individual or as a 
group. For a new territory, call 
Bill. If you have participated in 
past years, please contact Bill to 
confirm your participation and 
territory again this year. 

Organizer: Bill Latnond 

(519) 758-5i20 


Sunday, Novemb er 1 5; 8:00 a .m. 

NIAGARA RIVER BIRDING 
Join our wel1-renowned leader on this 
trip to the Niagara River, one of the 
best locations on the continent for 
fall gull watching-up to 13 species 
are possible! It is also excellent 
for concentrations of wintering 
waterfowl. Carolinian specialties 
such as Tufted Titmouse and Red- 
bellied Woodpecker may also be s.een. 
Meet at Eastgate Square parking lot 
in east Hamilton, at Centennial Pkwy 
and Queenston Rd, Bring a lunch and 
wain clothing. 

Leader: Bob Curry 648-6895 

Sunday.-JjQYeiBb£J'_X5_L 2 :(.) 0-$ :00 D.m. 

ENVIR ONMENTAL A WARENESS DAY 
The Nature Walkathon for the 
Environment presents a Concert with 
Raspberry Jam, at the Unitarian 
Church, 220 Locke St. S., Hamilton. 
Guest speaker: Suzanne Barrett. Ms 
Barrett was the Director of 
Environmental Studies for the Crombie 
Royal Commission on the Future of the 
Toronto Waterfront. She currently 
heads the Waterfront Regeneration 
Trust, the body established to 
implement Crombie's proposals, 


including 

the 

Waterfront 

Trail 

(walking 

and 

bicycling) 

from 

Newcastle 

to 

Burlington 

with 

additional 

greenways stretching up 

the rivers 

and 

creeks to 

their 


headwaters in the Oak Ridges Moraine, 
north of Toronto. Admission by 
donation. All proceeds for fish and 
wildlife habitat. improvement and 
other environmental projects. 
Sponsored by the HNC, the Bruce Trail 
Association and the Conserver 
Society. 


S aturday . December 2 6 

HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
This continent-wide event has been an 
annual tradition for many years for 
local birders. It also provides 
useful data on wintering bird 
populations. The Hamilton count has 
consistently been one of the tops in 
the province for diversity of 
species. To ensure good coverage, 
new participants are always needed. 
If you have participated previously, 
call Mark to confirm your territory. 
Compiler: Mark Jennings 335-5210 


Monday , Dece mber 28 

FISHERVILLE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
The circle for this relatively new 
count includes Cayuga, the Grand 
River south of York and part of the 
Lake Erie shoreline east of 
Nanticoke. Past counts have produced 
record numbers of hawk and owl 
species. There is a participation 
fee of $5.00 U.S. to allow for 
publication of the Count results in 
American Birds. Call John for 
details, 

Compiler: John Miles 

(519) 587-5223 
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********* 
PRESIDENT'S COLUMN 


I look forward to the next two 
years as your Club's President. I 
have been very fortunate to have 
experienced the wise and open-minded 
leadership of past presidents. I 
hope that I can follow in their 
footsteps and that your Club 
executive continues to provide the 
focused yet diverse natural history 
activities we have come to expect 
from the Hamilton Naturalists Club. 

The HNC has a legacy rich in 
achievements, however, it does not 
rest on it's laurels. The HNC has 
become an organization that has lived 
up to its mandate of protecting the 
natural world and raising awareness 
of the importance of natural history. 
We have achieved this, not 
necessarily by confrontation, but by 
bringing forward new visions and 
ideas that include a balance between 
protecting our environment and 
sustaining our community and economy. 

An example of this commitment 
was a hike, organized by club 
members, on Thanksgiving Monday in 
the Red Hill Valley. Over fifty 
people participated in a hike which 
went from Mt. Albion Falls to 
Felker's Falls. Many of the 
participants were not Club members 
but local citizens interested in 
discovering the Valley and it's 
status. We provided the public with 
a balanced view of the ecological and 
recreational importance of the Valley 
in a much broader context than they 
have been exposed to in the past. 
The biological highlights of the trip 
included observing a Milk Snake and a 
Shorttailed Shrew. There were 
numerous opportunities to observe the 
geological features of the falls and 
the escarpment, as well as to discuss 


By John Struger 

some of the very interesting history 
of the area. The overall highlight 
was experiencing the beautiful fall 
colors of the numerous hardwood 
species along the hike route. 
Special thanks to Don McLean and 
Christine Bishop for making the hike 
so informative. 

I would encourage all club 
members to promote the importance of 
natural history and the protection of 
the environment, in your own special 
way. Please share your enthusiasm 
for the natural world with family, 
friends, colleagues, students, and 
other citizens. In a world that has 
seemingly unsolvafcle large scale 
global environmental problems, we 
must continue to express our 
environmental and ecological concerns 
locally. I think the. HNC has been 
quite successful in bringing forward 
some new ways of looking at, and 
resolving, environmental issues in 
the Hamilton region. If we continue 
to be successful in this endeavour we 
will have served our predecessors 
well, and will leave a natural legacy 
for our children to enjoy. 


•k A k k * 


Friday, November 6: 7:00 p.m, 
STARWATCH 

Join astronomer Dr. Ray Koenig in 
discovering constellations visible 
only in the November night sky. At 
the Dundas Valley Trail Centre. Pre¬ 
register. $2 per person; $5 per 
family. Inquiries: Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority. 525-2181 



NEWSLETTER EXCHANGE' 


As you may know, the HNC is involved in a newsletter exchange with many 
other naturalist and conservation groups across Ontario, the rest of Canada, and 
even a few from the U.S. We also receive additional publications by 
subscription, such as American Birds and Canadian Field Naturalist, or by 
affiliation, such as Seasons and Nature Canada- Still other publications are 
sent by different environmental groups for our information and use. 

All of these materials are made available for the interest of Club members, 
and are on display on a table in the foyer of the Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 
during HNC membership meetings. Our current policy has been that members may 
borrow these publications by signing them out with, and returning them when they 
are finished to, Norm and Mary Pomfret, who maintain this table. Several times 
a year, these publications are turned over to the RBG Library, who maintain them 
in their permanent collections. HNC members also are able to sign out any of 
these materials from the RBG Library during their normal operating hours. 

The RBG has indicated that these exchange publications comprise one of the 
largest collections of natural history publications, certainly in Ontario if not 
in Canada. However, in many cases the volumes of certain publications are 
incomplete, which can be frustrating for someone researching a particular 
publication. Some of this may be due to members riot returning borrowed 
materials. When borrowing these publications, please be conscious of returning 
them promptly when you have finished with them so that our collections in the RBG 
Library will be complete. 

Following is a list of titles of publications received overthe past year: 


Access-Niagara Escarpment Newsletter 
Alberta Naturalist 
Almanac-Canadian Nature Federation 
American Birds 
B.C. Naturalist 

Beacon-Friends of Presqu'ile Park 
Bird Trends-Canadian Wildlife Service 
Blue Bill-Kingston Field Naturalists 
Blue Heron 
Bruce Trail News 

Calgary Field Naturalists Society 
Newsletter 

Canadian Environment Network Bulletin 
Canadian Field Naturalist 
Canadian Waterfront Resource Centre 
Newsletter 

Cardinal-Mcl1 wraith Field Naturalists 
Chickadee-Huntsville Nature Club 
Cleveland Bird Calendar-Kirtland Bird 
Club 

Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment 


Newsletter 

Conservator-Ducks Unlimited 
Curlew-Willow Beach Field Naturalists 
Environment Update-Environment Canada 
Environmental Advocate-Conservers 
Society 

Focus on International Joint 

Commission Activities 

Friends of Red Hill Valley Newsletter 

Greenprint for Canada-Government of 

Canada 

Guelph Field Naturalist 

Harts Tongue Herald-Owen Sound Field 

Naturalists 

Heron-Kitchener Waterloo Field 
Naturalists 

Iroquoian-Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club 
Jack-Pine Warbler-Michigan Audubon 
Society 

Long Point. Bird Observatory 
Newsletter 
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National Round Table Review 
National Secretariat UNCED '92 
Newsletter 

Naturalist-Durham Region Field 
Naturalists 

Nature Al e r t.-Canadian Nature 
Federation 

Nature Canada-Canadian Nature 
Federation 

Nature Niagara News-Niagara Nature 
Club 

New Planning News 
Nexus 

Ontario Bird Banding Association 
Newsletter 

Osprey -Newfoundland Naturalists 

Society 

Peep 

Peninsula Naturalist-Peninsula Field 
Naturalists 

Pica-Calgary Field Naturalists 
Society 

Pickering Naturalist 

Pro thonot.ary- Buffalo Ornithological 
Society 

Richmond Hill Naturalists Bulletin 
Rorqual 

Scales and Tales ' 

Seasons-Federatiun of Ontario 
Naturalists 

South Peel Naturalists Club Bulletin 
Standing Committee on Environment 
Report-Government of Canada 
Toronto Field Naturalist 
Toronto Ornithological Club 
Newsletter 

Trail and Landscape-Ottawa Field 
Naturalists Club 
Victoria Naturalist 

Vista-Conservation Foundation of the 
Hamilton Region 

Working for Wildlife-World Wildlife 
Canada 

***** 

BIRDING IN SAN DIEGO 

By Rose Peterson 

In planning my winter holiday, 
I arranged a six day visit to San- 


Diego. I wanted to go on a two day 
trip to Salton Sea and on the advice 
of a friend, I wrote to Marjorie 
Hastings who is listed in the 
American Birding Association's 
Directory as being happy to help 
visitors. She wrote back most 
warmly, saying that she would put my 
dates on her calendar. Upon arriving 
in San Diego, I called Marjorie. She 
was so enthusiastic and asked me to 
come to her house right away as she 
and her husband were off to find a 
Blue Mockingbird in Arizona and they 
wanted to get me started. 

The Hastings have a marvellous 
property with gardens planted 
specifically for birds. We sat out 
under a trellis while Costa and Anna 
Hummingbirds frequented the feeders, 
hanging only a couple of feet away. 
They brought out a San Diego 
checklist and six maps of the area 
and we marked down on the maps where 
I could find the birds needed for my 
list. They also gave me the phone 
number of the San Diego, hot line. 

The San Diego hot line is 
updated every evening around 5:00 by 
John Waters. There is a second 
number that is a rare bird alert 
updated once a week. The San Diego 
Audubon Society is a large and lively 
group. They go on outings every 
week-end, sometimes for half a day 
right in the city, sometimes on more 
ambitious trips, e.g. to Salton Sea, 
a 2 1/2 hour drive inland. I joined 
a Sunday morning outing at the flood 
control river where I added seven new 
species to my life list. I met many 
knowledgable birders who offered help 
and were interested in both our club 
and the birds of the Eastern regions. 

It's part of the fun of birding 
to go to other areas, see new birds 
and meet people who enjoy the same 
interests. The San Diego group were 
very welcoming to me and I hope 
someday to be able to do the same for 
any of them. 
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******* 


BIRDING THE BURLINGTON BEACH CANAL 


One of my favourite local 
birding stops, especially during the 
fall, is the Burlington Beach Canal 
and adjacent Beachstrip area. This 
is a small natural area along the 
Lake Ontario shoreline on the north 
side of the Burlington Channel Lift 
Bridge at the entrance to Hamilton 
Harbour on the Burlington Beachstrip. 
It consists of a small grove of 
cottonwoods and shrubs where the 
beach meet's the canal pier, and 
shrubby thickets bordering the old 
rail bed which runs along the 
beachstrip towards Burlington behind 
the cottages and houses. 

The natural habitat here 
concentrates migrant passerines 
moving along the lakeshore, 
especially during fall, but also in 
the spring. After evenings of heavy 
migration, the trees and shrubs here 
can be alive with birds, but they 
tend to move on quickly, as the area 
can seem quite dead on other 
occasions. However, it is worth at 
least a quick visit when birding the 
lakeshore and Harbour areas around 
Hamilton. 

By mid-August, the first 
warblers and flycatchers may be found 
here, but numbers will pick up in 
early September. Mid to late 
September will bring thrushes, 
kinglets, Brown Creepers, Winter 
Wrens, sapsuckers, and more warblers 
(lots of Yellow-rumps and Palms; . In 
October, sparrows may abound, mostly 
White-thro3ts and Songs, but any 
others can be expected. Check the 
low shrubby area next to the pier. A 
few passerines may linger into 
November or perhaps early December, 


By Rob Dobos 

In the spring, the typical migrant 
species should be looked for during 
April and May, The limited habitat 
here harbours only a few breeding 
species during the summer, but none 
of any great interest. 

For me, the excitement of 
birding any area' comes with the 
discovery of something unexpected, 
and this area has good potential for 
vagrant species. As an example, this 
past Labour Day, I was fortunate to 
see a Western Kingbird perched in the 
cottonwoods along the rail bed. 
Other rarities have undoubtedly been 
seen here over the years, but my 
impression is that the area is 
infrequently birded, especially the 
area up the beachstrip along the rail 
bed ana adjacent to the houses, thus 
some probably go undetected. 

In addition to passerines, the 
natural sandy beach here is excellent 
for certain shorebirds, such as 
plovers. Sanderling are usually 
present throughout the fall. Build¬ 
ups of algae will attract some 
shorebirds, and a few years ago, a 
Spotted Sandpiper lingered here into 
January, sustained by this food 
source! Gulls may also be present 
loafing on the beach at any time ox 
year. Waterfowl, grebes (Red-necked 
and Horned) and cormorants may be 
found in the sheltered cove next to 
the pier, primarily during fall, but 
wintering waterbirds may also occur 
here if it remains ice-fiee. 

The canal itself provides an 
excellent vantage to view the lake 
for waterbirds, as it extends out 
about 400 m from the shore. During 
the fall, on easterly winds, species 
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such as jaegers, kittiwakes and the 
rarer gulls should be looked for from 
here as an alternative to the more 
popular Van Wagners Beach, Waterfowl 
such as scoters, Oldsquaw, and loons 
(mostly Commons but a few Bed- 
throated) are regularly seen off the 
canal in fall, and sometimes within 
the canal itself. During November 
1980, a Pacific Loon was found in the 
canal! Frequent use of the piers by 
fishermen normally preclude birds 
such as gulls from landing and 
loafing on it, however it should be 
checked in stormy weather for strays 
seeking shelter. It seems like a 
prime spot for Purple Sandpipers 
which may be moving through in late 
autumn. 

This area is also interesting 
for botanists, as it is one of the 
only examples of sandy beach-dune 
habitat in this area. Locally rare 
species such as Seaside Spurge, Sea 
Rocket, False Dragonhead, Four 
O'clock and Trailing Wild Bean are 
found here. Also of note is that 
migrating Monarch butterlies will 
concentrate here during September. 
Hundreds may be found sitting on 
branches of the cottonwoods on some 
days. 

Access to this area is easily 
gained from Lakeshore Road on the 
Burlington side of the canal. Take 
the dead-end court off Lakeshore just 
before it intersects with the QEW 
service road, drive in on the dirt 
track past the last house, and park 
before the gate. Walk in towards the 
canal pier from here. There are a 
number of informal trails through the 
cottonwood grove. Watch out for 
poison ivy, however. One can also 
walk north from here along the rail 
bed. This is part of the lakeshore 
recreational trail, and can be 
accessed farther along at a number of 
points on the beachstrip. Parking is 
provided at Beachway Park across from 
the sewage treatment plant. 

This area is eventually slated 


for recreational development as part 
of the Burlington waterfront 
proposals. Preliminary designs 
indicate some willingness for the 
allowance of natural habitat in the 
area, but past experience has shown 
that developers usually remove any 
existing vegetation during 
construction operations. The loss of 
this existing locally significant 
habitat at the Beach Canal and along 
the Beachstrip will likely only be 
prevented through active involvement 
by naturalists in the planning 
process for this development, and I 
would urge that we do so! 


A * A A * 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

By Jean Stollard 

After four years of hard work, 
during which he brought the Wood Duck 
into the computer age and set a 
standard of excellence of which he 
can be proud, Rob Dobos is moving on 
to other activities in the club. 
Fortunately, he will continue to make 
regular contributions to the Wood 
Duck beginning in this issue, with 
his excellent article, "Birding the 
Burlington Beach Canal". 

As the new Editor, my goal is 
to ensure that the interests and 
concerns of Club members are given 
space in this publication. I'd like 
to encourage all Club members to 
share your interest and enthusiasm 
for the natural world with others by 
contributing to the Wood Duck. Word 
processed articles, while 
appreciated, are not necessary. See 
the back page for details or call me' 
at (416) 634-3538, 
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x i * * * 

IS THERE A FUTURE FOR PRESQU“I LE PROVINCIAL PARK? 


In spite of the fact that 
Presqu'ile is the fifth oldest 

provincial park, a Class 1 wetland, 

an Area of Natural and Scientific- 
Interest, a potential Regional Site 
for the Western Hemisphere Shorebird 
Reserve Network, and a potential 
Canadian Ramsar site, the Ontario 

Ministry of Natural Resources 
continues to delay completing the 
Management Plan for this park—a 

process that began in 1973! 

Although Natural Resources 
Minister C. J. (Bud) Wildman stated 
on May 15th of this year that all 
necessary reports had been updated, 
and that Management Planning would 
recommence "in the near future", 
there is a further delay, due to an 
apparent lack of funds to hire a 
"facilitator", who would mediate 
during the public consultation 
meetings. 

The truth—plain and simple--is 
that over the years, the Ministry has 
postponed Management Planning each 
time they get to the point where a 
decision has to be made about the 
continuation of the controversial 
annual waterfowl hunt, It is my 
personal opinion that this hunt is 
inappropriate in a Natural 
Environment. Park, and even more 
inappropriate when held on Gull and 
High Bluff Islands—which are 
designated as "THE PRESQU'ILE ISLANDS 
WILDERNESS AREA" under The Wilderness 
Area Act, These islands represent 
one of the largest colonial water 
bird nesting sites on the Great 
lakes, where the Canadian Wildlife 
Service lias conducted numerous 
toxicological and bird banding 
studies. 

Last year, 228 hunters visited 


By Donald A. Davis 

the park--with over 80% of them 
coining from Toronto. It cost over 
$14,000.00 to set up the hunt, which 
generated about $3,400,00 in revenue. 
Naturalists across the 
continent know Presqu'ile as 2000 
acres of unique and diverse habitat. 
The shape of the peninsula funnels 
both the bird and insect migrations. 
To date, 313 species of birds have 
been sighted. A number of nationally 
and provincially rare plants are 
found in the park. Alar-tagged 
Monarch Butterflies, released m the 
park, have been recaptured in Mexico, 
and over 47 species of butterfly 
identified. The University of 
Waterloo which operates a field 
station in the park, has conducted 
numerous studies, and produced many 
useful research reports. One 
American magazine describes 
Presqu'ile as one of four "Little 
known Canadian photography hotspots". 
From a historical standpoint, the 
park lighthouse is the second oldest 
on the Great Lakes still in 
operation, and the schooner, "THE 
SPEEDY , which sank in 1S04, has been 
located offshore, in 100 feet of 
water. The park is also blessed with 
a support group, "The Friends of 
Presqu'ile". which operates a gift 
and book store in the park and 
provides • financial support to 
specific park projects. 

This summer , a number of 
prominent individuals and 
organizations have written to this 
writer and Mr, Wildman, expressing 
concern for the future of Presqu'ile 
Provincial Park. Dr. Roger Tory 
Peterson states that the park must be 
protected from any deterioration as 
it is one of the most important spots 
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in southern Ontario during the fall 
migration, and for its special 
breeding habitats* Dr* J* Murray 
Speirs recalls the number of rare 
bird species, including American 
0ystercatcher , Cattle Egret, 
Mongolian Plover, and Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher that have been discovered 
in the park. Dr. George Peck, who 
has conducted field studies at 
Presqu'ile for 30 years, notes that 
this is one of the very few 
provincial locations where the Great 
Black-backed Gull has nested. Dr. P. 
M. Catling notes that Presqu'ile is 
"one of the botanical gems of Eastern 
Canada, significant on a national 
scale". Among the organizations 
expressing concern for Presqu'ile are 
the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, World Wildlife Fund, 
Zoocheck Canada, Canadian Nature 
Federation, The Conservation Council 
of Ontario, National Audubon Society, 
Western Hemisphere Shorebird Reserve 
Network, and Wildlife Habitat Canada. 

Not having a Management Plan 
means that a number of park projects 
and initiatives remain on hold, 
including a possible plan to convert 
the badly-deteriorated visitor centre 
into a marine museum, and 
constructing a new visitor centre, . . . 
Decisions must be made concerning 
which activities are appropriate in 
the park, and how these might be 
regulated, as well as the setting up 
of restricted zones for rare flora 
and fauna. 

In spite of adversity, the park 
staff have continued to produce some 
very innovative and exciting programs 
and activities throughout the. summer. 
These include the History Weekend and 
the Monarchs and Migrants Weekend, as 
well as a weekly schedule of daily- 
activities. The program for 
composting and recycling, which is 
being implemented in many provincial 
parks, was created and piloted at 
Presqu'ile. University-level 
ornithological courses are also being 


conducted in the park. 

With the up-coming Provincial 
Parks Centennial Year in 1993, I 
sincerely hope that Presqu'ile's 
Management Plan will be completed 
before the end of 1992. Local M.P.P. 
Joan Fawcett and the Official 
Opposition at Queen's Park are 
concerned that Management Planning 
proceed without further delay. I 
would encourage your club members to 
write to Mr. C. J. (Bud) Wildman, 
Minister of Natural Resources, 
Queen's Park, Toronto, Ontario M/A 
1W3, with a copy to myself: Donald 
A. Davis, 3815 Bathurst Street, Apt. 
//2, Downsview, Ontario M3H 3N1. 

Certainly, until the waterfowl 
hunt issue is resolved, Presqu'ile 
will not become a Canadian Ramsar 
site, and a large number of local and 
provincial naturalists and citizens, 
who have vowed to do so, shall 
continue to withhold their voluntary 
services from the park, and refrain 
from joining The Friends of 
Presqu'ile. 

***** 

TOUCH-ME-NOTS 
(Impatiens spp.) 

By B. McKean 

What autumn walk would be 
complete without helping touch-me- 
nots disperse their seed? Named for 
the explosive nature of their seed 
capsules, these plants are found 
throughout RBG. To find out why they 
also go by the name of jeweJ.weed, 
visit a patch on a sunny morning 
before the dew drops have had a 
chance to dry. They bead up on the 
leaves and sparkle in the sun like 
thousands of tiny diamonds. 

Three species are found at RBG 
(not counting the related Impatiens 
that have become so much a part of 
local gardens over the past 25 
years). Spotted touch-me-not. (J. 
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cs.pe.nsis ) bears bright orange 
flowers, while pale touch-me not (I. 
pallida) has yellow blooms. The 
third species found in our 
sanctuaries (especially Hendrie 
Valley) is Himalayan balsam (I. 
balsamifera ), a giant, pink-flowered 
alien. 

The sex life of a touch-me-not 
flower includes its metamorphosis 
from male to female over the 2-3 days 
that it remains open. These flowers 
are protandrous, meaning that pollen 
is ready for dispersal before the 
stigma is receptive. In fact the 
anthers usually fall off before the 
female phase, making self-pollination 
virtually impossible for open 
flowers. Note the qualifier— 
sometimes these plants self-pollinate 
on purpose, in a reproductive back-up 
system called cleistogamy. Flowers 
produced in more marginal situations 
(very dry or densely shaded habitat, 
or late in the season) don't open. 
This conserves the plant's energy 
resources, but still produces the 
seed that these annuals need in order 
to enter next year's reproductive 
game. 

Touch-me-not's flower shape 
suggests pollination by hummingbirds, 
bees and moths. Pollinators brush 
"whichevcr-gonads-are-active-at-the- 
time" at the top of the entrance to 
the flower, en route to the nectar 
found in the spurred sepal. Nectar¬ 
robbing is common: look for holes 

gnawed through the spurs by bees who 
short-change the plant by taking a 
nectar reward without paying the 
price, i.e, spreading pollen. 

The small banana-shaped fruits 
each contain 4 seeds. Tension in the 
fruit wall means that a light touch 
at the "ripe time: causes the carpels 
to separate and quickly roll inwards. 
The tiny seeds are thus thrown up to 
one metre. Once on the ground they 
may be eaten by many animals, 
including mice and grouse (though 
judging by the carpet of Liny round¬ 


leaved seedlings found in our 
sanctuaries each spring, many are 
left to sprout). Try and catch one 
of the seeds next time you pop a 
capsule; peel back its coat and 
you'll find a lovely robin’s-egg blue 
seed. This distinctive colour 
apparently makes the life of 
researchers studying the stomach 
contents of small animals a bit 
easier: no tricky keying out of this 
species! 

Touch-me-not has been used as a 
native remedy for centuries, mostly 
to soothe skin irritations. Though 
some claims of an ability to "cure” 
poison ivy rashes may be a bit 
extreme, touch-me-not is an 
ingredient in some ointments, and I 
can vouch for its ability to soothe 
stinging nettle welts. 

Re-printed from: Pappus 11:4, Autumn 

1992 
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AN ANNOTATED CHECKLIST 
OF THE QUERCIDS 
IN MEYERS' GARDEN 

Part Two 

By George Meyer 

The following lists are not in 
any phylogenetic order due to hurried 
preparation. The year indicates the 
year it was an acorn. 




ERTHROKALAAIIDS 
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haiss 

| STATUS 

ORIGIN 

COMMENTS 

RED 

0. rubra 



Not grown - too common, limited space 

BLACK 

Q. velutina 

Eliminated 

Niagara, Ontario 

Hot grown - too common, limited space 

BLACKxSHUHARDS 

Eliminated 

4 Mile Creek, Niagara 

Lack of space 

SCARLET 

Q. coccinea 

12" x 35' 

Seedling 

1958 R.B.G. ultimately 

• Morton, 111, 
Acorn 1988 Stoneehurch 

Rd. x Wellington Ave 
Hamilton, Ontario 

1988 was the year we found coccineo in 

Waterloo, HamiIton-Uentworth and Niagara. 


Seedling 

Acorn 1986 NW Maryland 



18" x 35' 

Sheriden Nursery «N.J. 

1967 

Neighbour's backyard • U5 Bedford Park 

HILLS 

Q. ellipsoidatis 


1986 Brant Co. 

1986 Waterloo Co. 


SHUMARD 

Q. Shumardii 

12" x 30' 

2" x 12' 

Cherry Ave. x Q.E.W. 

1958, Lincoln 

1982 James Island, Va. 

Backyard of former residence, 5 Grand Ave. 
(thought it was palustris x rubra 


2" x 12' 

eeedling 

1982 Anfierstburg, 

Essex Co. 

1985 Niagara 

From Gerry Waldron's tree 

PIN 

Q. Pelustris 

12" x 40' 

1965 West Lincoln 

The parent of many saplings in the 
neighbourhood. 

BLACKJACK 

Q. Marilandfca 

dead 

1986 Virginia 

Several seedlings killed by cutworms 

GEORGIA 

Q. georgiana 

12 

seedlings; 

10 in 

containers, 

2 in ground 

1982 Virginia 

2 in ground get eaten every winter by 
cottontails. 

WATER 

Q. nigra 

3 small 
plants 

1982 Virginia 

2 eaten by cottontails annually, 

1 winterkills slightly 

LAUREL 

Q. laurifclia 

7 plants 

1 = 2"x15' 

1975 Virginia 

Pruned as a hedge - one allowed to grow 
since 1985 

SPANISH 

Q. falcate 

8 plants 

1 = 2"x10' 

1975 Virginia 

Pruned as a hedge - one allowed to grow 
since 1985 

CHERRYBARK 

0. Falcata 
var. pagodaefolia 


1975 Virginia 

Seed never germinated 

SHINGLE 

Q. imbraciaria 

12' x 30' 

1970 Pa. 


SHINGLExSCARLET 

(unnamed) 

20" x 40' 

R.B.G, 1958 

9 parent was Shingle. A very rare hybrid 
brought to this site as a small sapling in 

1965. Now the largest tree in yard. 

SHRUB 

Q. ilicifolia 

4" x 15' 

1965 Hawk Mountain, Pa. 

Normally 6' tall. This one may be the 
largest in the world. 

MYRTLE 

Q. Myrtifolia 

dead 

1989 Eta. 


TURKEY 

Q. laevis 

Seed never 
germinated 

1987 Fla. 

Coomonly seen as store window display 
material. 

WILLOW 

0. Phellos 

3 plants 

1982 Va. 

Cottontails cut them down every winter 

BLUEJACK 

Q. incana 

1 seedling 

1 dead 

1982 Va 

1987 Fla 
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LE PICOSALANIBS 


MAKE 

STATUS 

ORIGIN 

CUNCHTS | 

WHITE 

0. alba 

Nil 

Local 

Given to neighbour; too common, no room 

DURAND 

Q. Durandii 

Nil. 

Seed never 
germinated 

Niagara Fells, Ontario 
(sic) 

Never seen in wild. Tree was growing 
(planted circa 1900) in Victoria Park. Cut 
down 1988. 

POST 

a. stellata 

1 « 2" x 8' 

3 saplings 
dead 

Seneca Park 

Rochester, N.Y. 
ultimately? 

Oklahoma 

Vlrgina 

A planted tree outside of native range. 

Ho winterkill; had 14, gave away 11. 

Seedlings winterkilled. 

BUR 

fl. mncrocarpa 

2 " d.b.h. 

Brant Co. 

Growing from seed discarded mxter Scarlet 
oak 

OVERCuP 

Q. lyrata 

2" x 15' 

Virgina 

Seme winterkill on 3rd growth 

OGLETHOHPE 

Q. Oglethnrpensis 

Nit 

1982 N. Carolina 

Seed did not germinate. (A White Oak that 
simlates a Willow/Shingle Oak) 

SWAMP 

0. bicolor 

Nil 

1965 Grimsby 

Eliminated - most common oak in Grimsby. 

Some given to R.B.G. (selected for red fall 
foliage - normally turns yellow/brown) 

SWAMPxWliJTE 

G. xjackiona 

Nil 

1973 Grimsby 

Seed did not germinate. Parent cut down by 

Q.E.W. widening in 1975. 

BURxCHINKAPIN 

0. Deamii 

8" x 25' 

1968 Lincoln 

Backyard of 30 Oriole Crescent, observable 
from Roberts Road. A relatively common 
hybrid on alvars. 

CHINKAPIN 

0. Muehleubergi i 

5" x 30' 

Kinsman's Psrk 

1975 Lincoln 


CHESTNUT 

0. Prinus 

4" x 25' 

Hawk Mountain, Pa. 

1966 

Producing fruit since 1987. 5 siblings 

periodical ly cut down; lack of room. 

9ASKET 

f). Michauxi i 

3 seedlings 

1986 Va. 

Cut back by cottontails. Had 15; gave away 

3. 9 died. 

DWARF 

(1. prI noides 

a* 

1966 Norfolk Co. 

Started fruiting 3 2' 

LIVE 

Q. Virginians 

5 in 

containers, 

3 in ground ■ 

Nil 

1986 Va. 

1984 Texas 

Containers stored in unheated garage; no 
winterkill. Various degrees of winterkill 

of in ground plants, but recover in late 
spring. 

Went mouldy. 

CHAPMANS 

Q. Chapmani 

Nil 

1986 Fla. 

Winterkilled. 

GAMBELS 

P. Gambelli 

Nil 

R.8.G, < Utah 1966 

Winterkilled, aided by cottontails. 

SHIN 

a. H.avardii 

Nil 

1988 Texes 

Never germinated; seed too green. 


l EPJMMmWM 


I received unsolicited acorns in. the mail tr. 1955 from enthusiasts in Wisconsin and Ohio - 

east from Arnold Arboretun end ultimately from? 

HEIM OAK 

Q. ilex var. rotundifolia - only one germinated. 

Q. IIbsni * never germinated. 

0. petreer - never germinated. 

0. variebUfs 35 seedlings - looks tike Castanea pumlla 

0. dentate 25 seedlings - looks like Q. bicolor with subtly winged bass - turns red in 

fall. 

a. plarxful i fora 25 seedlings - looks like narrow Q. Muehlenbergii with subtly winged base, 

a. carwriensis 1 seedling - 24 other itcorns did not germinate. This one looks like Q. 

coccinea. ! wonder? 

Someone looking for these end other Eurasian Oaks such as Turkey Q. cerris and 9. aeutissima should 
go to Seneca Park, Rochester, M.Y. 
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********* 


WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 

The HNC would like to welcome the following new members who have joined since 
June 1992. 

George Amaolo 
Marilyn & Brian Baxtei 
B.C. Colebeck 
Heather Gale 
Diane Green 
A. Hargreave 
Doug Martin 

PLEASE NOTE : This is the last issue of the Wood Duck sent to those who have 
not renewed their membership. RENEW TODAY!. 


Norman C. Murr 

Dorothy Pearson & Ron Bunston 
Sara Rainer 

Mr. & Mrs. John Simmons 
Rev. Wm. C, Thomas 
Sharon Windsor 


********* 


A GUIDE to the NATURAL HI STORY of the NIAGARA REGION . Editor: J.C. Lewis, B.A., 
M.Sc. , Ph.D.; Illustrator: C. Wesol , B.A., has just beer, published. Dr. Lewis 
has spent 25 years teaching vertebrate and invertebrate zoology and histology in 
the Department of Biological Sciences, Brock University. Some of the topics 
discussed include: Conservation areas, geology, glacial history, soils, 

paleontology, archaeology, mammals, birds, amphibians and reptiles, fish, 
flatworms, insects, fungi, ferns, vascular plants, and trees of the Niagara 
region. 

Price : $26.00 (GST, Shipping & Handling Included), Mail orders and payment may 
be sent to: J.C. Lewis, Biological Sciences, Brock University, St. Catherines, 
Ontario L2S 3A1, This book is also available at the following bookstores: 
Brock University Bookstore, Beatties Stationery, Classic Bookstores, Headley 
Hannelore Old & Fine Books, St. Catherines; Old Niagara Bookshop, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. 

********* 


Dennis and Gwen Lewington will be selling Christmas cards and hasty notes for the 
Club at the monthly meetings in November and December. Part of the proceeds help 
support Club activities. For more information call the Lewingtons at 662-7952, 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
and is produced by volunteer members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is published 
nine times yearly from September to May inclusive and it is mailed free to 
members. 

Contributions for publication are most welcome and should be addressed to the 
Editor: Jean Stollard. 457-7 Woodview Rd., Bu rlington, Ont, L7N 2Z 9. 
Contributions word processed on computer disk in IBM format are appreciated if 
possible. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 
preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without permission but 
credit lines must be included. Articles in the WOOD DUCK reflect the views of 
the authors and are not necessarily the views endorsed by the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club. Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Mark Jennings. 3066 North v iew Crescent. Burlin g ton. O ntario L7M 1B1 


This publication is printed on recycled paper. 



